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forget that even success does not necessarily justify
the audacity which has won it, and that a good many
people who fancied themselves to be capable of
enlightening the world have been empty-headed im-
postors who would have done better to take the critic's
advice: drop their pens and mind their gallipots.
Devotion to an ideal, like other high qualities, may
be misplaced or counterfeited by mere personal
vanity. But leaving each man to decide by the con-
crete circumstances of his own case, I still hold that
at least we should try in this respect to act in
Carlyle's spirit. I cannot blame the author who,
under certain conditions, feels that his first duty is to
pay his weekly bills, so long, of course, as he does
not earn the money by pandering to the bad passions
of his readers; for there are modes of making a
livelihood by the pen to which starvation or the
workhouse would be preferred by any high-minded
man. But we will not judge harshly of the author
who lives by supplying innocent, if rather insipid,
food for public amusement. He might be capable
of better things ; but, then, he might certainly be
doing much worse. Yet in any case, I say that, to
have a tolerably comfortable conscience, an author
should try to look a little farther than this. The
great mass of mankind has to devote most of its
energies to employments which require nothing more